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ENGINEERING  ASPECTS  OF  HIGH  SPEED  DATA  DISTRIBUTION 

1.    INTRODUCTION 

Continuing  experience  in  computer  usage  has  indicated  a  need  for  large  capacity 
computing  machines  capable  of  operating  at  very  high  speeds.    That  this  need  is  com- 
pelling is  testified  to  by  an  increased  interest  stimulated  by  the  multitude  of  calculations 
presently  infeasible  of  being  performed  on  available  computing  machinery.    The  limita- 
tions of  present-day  equipment  in  memory  size  and  distribution  rates  have  precluded  the 
undertaking  of  such  calculations.    Problem  types  for  which  such  machines  would  be 
applicable  are: 

1)  Integration  of  partial  differential  equations 

2)  Hydrodynamic  and  energy  transfer  calculations 

3)  Long  range  numerical  weather  forecasting 

4)  Matrix  calculations 

5)  Radar  signal  processing  including: 

a)  tracking 

b)  correlation 

c)  track  initiation 

d)  prediction 

6)  Matched  filters  and  pulse  compression 

7)  Radar  control 

8)  Seismometer  signal  processing 

9)  Machine  code  optimization 

10)  Adaptive  system  simulation 

11)  List  processing 

12)  Picture-processing  problems  such  as  bubble  chamber  photograph  analysis, 
picture  decoding  in  general,  etc. 


Such  calculations  may  be  undertaken  by  computers  which  can  be  classified  as  "Parallel 
Computing  Machines".    Several  existing  computers  tend  toward  parallel  processing  but 
in  fact  fall  short  of  being  truly  parallel  computers  because  of  their  limitations  dictated 
by  geometric  structure,  inability  to  check  for  logical  independence  of  operations  involv- 
ing large  numbers  of  memory  locations,  or  inefficient  access  to  the  common  central 
memory,    (i.e.  Solomon,  CDC  6600,  IBM  360/92).^'^ 

It  is  anticipated  that  computational  speeds  of  the  order  suggested  for  parallel 
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processing  (10    instructions/sec)    will  be  achieved  only  through  the  efficient  distribution 

of  data  from  a  central  memory  or  between  processing  elements.    This  report  proposes  a 

system  for  efficient  and  rapid  data  selection  and  distribution. 


2.    COMPUTER  HARDWARE  SPECIFICATIONS 


Preliminary  investigation  into  the  software  attendant  to  parallel  computation  has 
revealed  a  need  for  very  large  memory  capacity  and  very  high  data  transfer  rates.     It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  computer  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner  would  contain  16x10 

words  of  central  memory  storage,  64  processing  units,  and  data  transfer  rates  from  cen- 
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tral  memory  in  the  order  of  10    words  per  second  with  word  lengths  of  64  bits.       In  ad- 
dition, "core  storage  should  be  uniformly  addressable,  any  processing  unit  (CPU)  should 
be  able  to  address  any  word  within  central  memory  (CM)  either  for  data  or  for  instruc- 
tions, and  hardware  should  be  sufficiently  modular  so  that  defective  subassemblies  could 

3 
be  replaced  with  minimal  interruption  of  operation". 

A  close  examination  of  the  specifications  set  forth  reveals  that  a  computer  of 

such  size  may  not  be  feasible.    The  requirement  for  16x10    words  of  core  storage  implies 
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10    bits  of  memory.    This,  in  turn,  implies  a  minimum  of  10    cores.    It  has  been  esti- 

g 

mated  that  to  produce  a  memory  containing  10    cores  by  automatic  machines  making  and 

wiring  elements  at  the  rate  of  one  per  second  would  require  more  than  30  years  to 

5 
complete!      Even  if  this  estimate  were  incorrect,  the  economics  of  such  an  undertaking 

may  be  prohibitive. 

At  present  day  prices,  4096  words  of  core  memory  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15K  to  $20K.    This  would  fix  the  cost  per  bit  at  about  $.05  to  $.06.    These  costs  can  be 
significantly  reduced  if  large  quantities  are  purchased.    Assuming  the  cost  per  bit  can 
be  reduced  to  $.01,  then  the  cost  of  the  suggested  memory  would  be  approximately 
$10x10  .   If  this  expenditure  represents  say  one-third  to  one-half  the  total  cost  of  the 


memory  system,  then  we  are  talking  of  an  expenditure  of  $20x10    or  $30x10  .  This  does 
not  include  costs  for  such  things  as  CPU's,  display  systems,  controllers,  etc. 

Far  more  cogent  than  delivery  time  or  cost  is  the  engineering  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  physical  size  of  such  a  memory.    In  order  to  achieve  data  transfer  rates 
of  the  magnitude  suggested,  multiple  words  need  be  accessed  simultaneously.    This  im- 
plies that  memory  locations  be  equidistant  from  a  central  interrogating  device.    Certain 
latitudes  are  of  course  permitted,  but  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  differences  in 
transmission  distances  to  a  minimum.    If  we  envision  transmission  of  16  words  every  15 

Q 

nanoseconds  (1.07x10    words/sec),  then  transmission  time  differences  should  not  exceed 
1.5  nanoseconds.    Even  this  deviation  may  be  too  large  since  it  represents  10%  of  the 
time  between  transmissions.    At  any  rate,  if  point-to-point  transmissions  are  achieved 
by  co-axial  cable,  then  this  time  represents  a  difference  of  one  foot  between  distances 
from  nearest  and  farthest  transmitters  to  receiver. 

Previous  work  done  by  the  Engineering  Research  Laboratory  at  N.Y.U.  included 
a  study  of  very  high  density  magnetic  core  plane  configurations.      It  was  found  that  using 
30  mil  O.D.  cores,  5  mils  thick,  a  packing  density  of  128  cores  per  inch  could  be  obtained. 
On  this  basis,  to  achieve  4096  words  of  64  bits  each,  a  volume  of  1. 344x1. 92x. 512 inches 
would  be  required.    As  a  result,  if  each  of  these  modules  represents  one  bank  of  memory, 
then  64  such  modules  placed  end-to-end  on  their  shortest  dimension  would  require  32 
inches.    Even  this  distance  seems  to  be  in  excess  of  what  is  needed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  physical  dimensions  required  by  the  proposed  mem- 
ory system  will  be  approached  with  magnetic  cores  even  with  improved  packaging  tech- 
niques.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  either  non- magnetic  core  memories  are  used  or  a 
reduction  in  data  transmission  rates  is  allowed. 

The  use  of  non-magnetic  core  memories  is  not  intractable.    Recent  advances 

made  by  manufacturers  indicate  that  such  memories  will  compete  favorably  with  the 

added  advantage  of  small  size.    In  fact,  it  has  been  suggested  that  with  improvements  in 

technology,  future  computers  may  be  batch-fabricated  with  reductions  in  size  necessi- 

7 
tating  "throw-away"  units.      Work  done  by  the  Engineering  Research  Laboratory  in 

cylindrical  thin  films  (plated  wire)  seems  to  suppprt  this  contention.    Batch  fabricated 

memory  devices  are  urgently  needed  if  larger  memories  at  lower  costs  are  to  be 

achieved.    Manufacturers  are  fully  aware  of  this  situation  and  are  striving  to  meet  the 

demand.   Workable,  low  cost  devices  will  be  developed  as  more  knowledge  is  gained 

concerning  manufacturing  techniques.    It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  the  electronics  for 

such  devices  (drivers, sense  amplifiers,  etc)  will  correspondingly  be  reduced  in  size 


through  integrated  circuit  techniques  so  that  the  entire  memory  will  be  compatible  with 
that  which  is  required  by  the  proposed  system. 


3.    MEMORY  CONFIGURATION 

Present  day  memory  technology  dictates  that  "memory  size  conflicts  with  mem- 
ory speed  and  that  compromises  have  to  be  made  between  pulse  rise  time  and  transmis- 
sion line  attenuation,  between  signal  amplitude  and  drive  power  independent  of  the  tech- 
nology  used".      Certain  fundamental  barriers  exist  to  the  optimization  of  speed,  capacity, 
and  cost  which  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  device  switching  speed,  circuit  delay  due  to 
gain -bandwidth  of  semi-conductor  circuits,  and  transmission  delay  in  the  array  itself. 

There  exists  a  traditional  hierarchy  of  memory  types  in  which  ferrite  cores  are 
confined  to  main  memory.  Although  other  technologies  offer  future  promise  for  increased 

speed,  large  capacity  and  low  cost,  "magnitude  greater  strides  are  necessary  to  make  an 

5 
impact  on  large  capacity  memories".      It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  confine  our  investi- 
gation to  a  system  which  uses  ferrite  cores  as  the  storage  medium  in  central  memory. 

It  has  been  stated  that  data  transfer  rates  of  the  magnitude  envisioned  for  our 
hypothetical  computer  will  be  achieved  only  through  the  efficient  distribution  of  data  from 
a  central  memory  or  between  processing  elements.    By  "efficient"  it  is  meant  that  mem- 
ory and  processing  elements  be  kept  active  at  all  times.    That  is  to  say,  a  sufficient  flow 
of  data  and  instruction  should  be  maintained  so  that  "waiting-time"  is  reduced  to  a  neg- 
ligible amount. 

By  and  large,  the  greater  portion  of  "waiting-time"  in  any  computer  program  is 
spent  in  memory  fetches  and  stores.    That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  mem- 
ory access  times  are  in  the  order  of  a  magnitude(s)  larger  than  say  add  times.    Conse- 
quently, the  greater  portion  of  computation  time  is  spent  in  getting  data  into  and  out  of 
the  memory. 

Two  approaches  to  increasing  data  flow  rates  from  memory  are:     1)   develop 

9 
faster  memories  and  2)    interleave  memories.      With  respect  to  the  former,  it  has  been 

pointed  out  that  there  are  fundamental  barriers  to  increasing  speed  and  capacity  and 

lowering  costs. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  core  memory  speed  capacity  since 
1963.    This  is  shown  in  Figure  1.    It  can  be  seen  that  Rajchman  underestimated  memory 
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Figure  1.    Limitations  of  Present-Day  Core  Memories 


capacity  for  slower  memories.   However,  the  faster  memories  are  still  within  his  esti- 
mated boundaries  and  so  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  guideline  for  future  development. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  faster  memories  show  a  marked  decline  in  their  storage  capac- 
ity.   Therefore,  for  any  given  memory  module  size,  the  faster  memories  would  require 
more  modules.    Apparently  a  trade-off  must  be  made  between  speed  and  module  capacity. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  desired  memory  capacity  of  the  proposed  computer 
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is  16x10    words  and  that  data  transfer  rates  should  be  in  the  order  of  10    words  per 

second.    To  accomplish  such  a  rate  with  a  single  bank  of  memory,  a  cycle  time  of  one 

nanosecond  must  be  obtained.    It  is  obvious  that  such  memory  speeds  do  not  exist. 


Therefore,  in  order  to  affect  such  a  cycle  time,  many  words  must  be  extracted  simul- 
taneously.   For  instance,  1000  words  extracted  in  one  microsecond  yields  an  effective 

g 
data  transfer  rate  of  10    words  per  second.    In  general,  the  number  of  words  to  be  ex- 
tracted simultaneously  can  be  determined  by  the  following  relation: 

N  =  lO^t 

where      N  =  number  of  words  and     t  =  cycle  time. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  only  one  word  may  be  extracted  per  bank  per  cycle  time, 

then  for  a  one  microsecond  cycle  time,  1000  banks  of  memory  would  be  required.     If  an 

array  is  formed  and  so  organized  that  successive  requests  always  address  inactive  banks 

of  memory,  then  more  banks  are  required  but  they  may  have  longer  cycle  times.    There- 

g 
fore,  for  a  given  request  rate  (in  this  case  10  )  and  memory  cycle  time,  the  size  of  the 


array  may  be  determined  by: 


A^  =Rt 


where      A    =  total  number  of  memory  banks  in  the  array.    Since  we  have  specified  that 

c 

16x10    words  would  be  contained  in  the  memory, 

aA^  =  16x10^ 

2 
where      a  =  number  of  words  per  bank,  and     A    =  number  of  memory  banks  therefore, 

^2      16x10^       ,„9, 
A    = =   10  t 


We  may  now  relate  the  module  size  (number  of  words  per  bank)  and  memory  speed.  Thus 
at  =  16x10     .    Interpreting  this  for  different  memory  speeds  yields  Table  1. 

TABLE     1 

SIZE -SPEED  RELATIONS  FOR  16  x  jO®  WORDS 
OPERATING  AT  10^  WORDS  /  SEC 


MEMORY  CYCLE  TIME  (secXt) 

WORDS /MODULE  (a) 

ARRAY   SIZE  (A) 

0.25  X  10"* 

64Xio' 

15.8  X  15.8 

0.5  X  10"* 

32  X  10^ 

22.4  X  22.4 

1.0  X  10"* 

16  X  lo' 

31.5  X  31.5 

2.0  X  10"* 

8  XIO' 

44.8  X  44.8 

4.0  X  10"* 

4  X  10^ 

63  X  63 

8.0  X  10"^ 

2  xiO^ 

89  X  89 

A  plot  of  points  corresponding  to  the  cycle  time/capacity  relations  of  Table  1, 
when  superimposed  on  the  estimates  of  Figure  1,  reveals  that  the  required  size  of  the 
the  0.25/is  memory  falls  outside  the  bounds  for  present  day  memories  as  well  as  the 
predicted  limits.    Therefore,  this  memory  is  inapplicable  to  our  system. 

Similarly,  the  0.5/is  memory  and  the  Q.Oiis  memory  should  be  discounted  since 

their  capacities  are  almost  at  the  limits  of  what  is  being  produced.    This  narrows  the 
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choice  of  memory  modules  to  three;  1.0jus/16xl0    words,  2.0|Us/8xlO     words,  or 

4.0jus/4xl0    words. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  can  be  seen  from  Figure  2  that  the  slowest 
memory  (4/is)  would  probably  cost  less  than  the  faster  memories  even  though  more  mod- 
ules would  be  needed.    Therefore,  the  4.0jus  memory  should  be  favored  providing  it  is 
compatible  with  the  remaining  specifications  of  the  proposed  system. 
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Figure  2.    Random  Access  Memory  Cost,  1964 


The  memory  configuration  would  be  an  array  of  64x64  banks,  each  containing 
4096  words,  (each  word  containing  64  bits),  and  operating  with  a  4.0/is  cycle  time.    This 
is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  average  coding,  CPU's  may  make  memory  refer- 
4 
ences  every  60  nanoseconds.      If  we  consider  one  column  of  the  memory  array  as  a 

memory  system,  then  by  interleaving  outputs  from  successive  banks  onto  a  common  line 

and  addressing  the  memory  in  successive  banks,  we  can  continuously  extract  64  words/ 

column  every  4.0|ms.    This  is  an  effective  memory  cycle  time  of  62.5  nanoseconds.   Hence, 

the  memory  is  compatible  with  the  CPU  "turn-around"  time.    Since  there  are  64  columns 

of  memory,  4096  words  may  be  extracted  in  4.0/Lts.    This  affects  a  data  transfer  rate  of 

g 
1.02x10    words/sec. 
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4.    MEMORY  SELECTION 


From  the  foregoing  expression  relating  the  number  of  words  to  be  extracted 

9 
from  the  memory  and  the  memory  cycle  time  (N  =  10  t),  and  if  we  assume  our  memory 


to  have  an  effective  cycle  time  of  62.5  nanoseconds,  then  to  maintain  a  data  flow  rate  of 

9 
10    words  per  second  62.5  words  should  be  extracted  simultaneously.    Since  this  is  not 

a  convenient  number  of  words,  64  words  will  be  extracted  simultaneously. 


In  order  to  locate  a  particular  word  in  memory,  its  column,  row,  and  word  num- 
ber must  identified.    Since  there  are  64  columns,  6  binary  bits  will  serve  to  locate  the 
column.    Similarly,  6  bits  may  serve  for  the  row.    Since  each  bank  of  memory,  now  iden- 
tified by  a  column  and  row,  contains  4096  words,  12  bits  will  be  needed  to  locate  the  word. 
Consequently,  24  binary  bits  will  be  necessary  to  locate  a  particular  word  in  memory. 
The  remaining  40  bits  of  the  word  may  be  used  for  the  Op-code,  destination  tag,  indirect 
address  tag,  etc.    Also  to  be  considered  is  the  practicality  of  two  memory  addresses  per 
word,  the  second  address  being  the  next  word  to  be  extracted.    This  may  not  speed  up  the 
transfer  rate,  but  may  allow  longer  "turn-around"  times  so  that  the  CPU  may  spend 
more  time  "computing".    How  this  might  be  accomplished  from  a  hardware  standpoint 
will  not  be  discussed  in  this  report. 

9 
It  has  been  shown  that  if  a  data  transfer  rate  of  10    words/sec  is  to  be  obtained. 

only  inactive  banks  of  memory  may  be  addressed.    Simultaneous  or  successive  requests 

for  the  same  bank  of  memory  would  reduce  the  transfer  rate  considerably  due  to  the 

limitation  of  memory  cycle  time. 

Circumvention  of  conflicts  may  be  achieved  in  three  ways:    1)  control  of  mem- 
ory fetches  through  software  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts,    2)  control  of  memory  fetches  by 
an  executive  processor  which  will  keep  track  of  active  memory  locations,  and    3)  built 
in  hardware  which  will  automatically  resolve  conflicts. 

Control  of  memory  fetches  through  software  is  probably  the  ideal  way  of  pre 
venting  conflicts.    However,  this  method  would  place  the  burden  of  bookkeeping  upon  the 
programmer  and  with  the  complexity  of  the  program  may  become  a  formidable  task. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  programmer  may  elect  to  assign  sections  of  memory  to  specific 
CPU's.    This  would  preclude  free  access  to  any  word  in  memory  by  any  CPU  thus  re  • 
ducing  the  computing  power  of  the  system.    Effectively,  this  would  be  no  different  than 
using  multiple  computers. 
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The  use  of  an  executive  processor  to  keep  track  of  active  memory  banks  re- 
moves the  burden  of  bookkeeping  from  the  programmer,  but  entails  the  use  of  a  fairly 
large  size  memory  within  the  processor  to  retain  conflicting  memory  requests.    Since 
only  one  word  may  be  extracted  from  a  given  memory  within  4. Ojis,  and  since  memory 
requests  from  a  single  CPU  may  be  made  at  60  nanosecond  intervals,  if  successive  re- 
quests are  made  for  the  same  memory  bank,  then  65  requests  must  be  retained  for  future 
issuance.    When  we  consider  that  there  are  64  CPU's  issuing  requests  at  60  nanosecond 
intervals  and  each  CPU  may  access  the  same  memory  bank,  then  it  is  evident  that  4095 
requests  must  be  stored  every  4.0jLiS.    Hence,  the  executive  processor  may  require  a 
memory  almost  as  large  as  CM  itself. 

Built-in  hardware  which  will  automatically  resolve  conflicts  is  an  alternative 
but  can  result  in  increased  costs  and  reduction  of  data  transfer  rate.    However,  this  may 
be  the  only  practical  solution  to  the  problem. 

A  comment  concerning  the  specification  for  60  nanosecond  "turn-around"  time 
should  be  made.    Current  philosophy  of  programming  with  regard  to  memory  fetches  is 
one  of  "request-receive-request".    That  is  to  say,  data  from  memory  is  requested  by  the 
processing  unit,  acted  upon,  and  then  more  data  is  requested.    If  it  is  assumed  that  such 
a  philosophy  is  to  be  maintained  for  parallel  processing  techniques,  then  CPU's  need  not 
have  a  60  nanosecond  "turn-around"  time. 

The  access  time  (Aj)  of  a  memory  system  is  that  interval  between  initiating  the 
request  and  receiving  a  usable  output  from  the  memory.    This  time  interval  includes 
address  decoding  time  (t^),  core  switching  time  (tg),  signal  propagation  transmission 
time  (t^),  and  sense  amplifier  delay  time  (tj^).    Thus, 

^ = ^A "  ^s  ^  *t  ^  4)  • 

In  a  word  organized  memory,  a  relatively  large  decoding  switch  is  necessary  to 

translate  the  n-bit  binary  address  into  the  selection  of  one  word  among  N  =  2    words. 

5 
This  decoding  is  usually  carried  out  in  a  number  of  steps  usually  less  than  n.       Each  of 

these  steps  requires  hardware  to  carry  out.    If  we  assume  that  a  6-bit  decode  may  be 

accomplished  using  three  steps  (flip-flop  storage,  fan-out,  decode),  and  if  each  hardware 

gate  has  a  propagation  delay  of  5  nanoseconds,  then  the  address  decode  time  can  be  20 

nanoseconds.    (Two  delays  are  needed  for  the  flip-flop.) 

The  switching  time  of  a  ferrite  core  is  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  and  rise 
time  of  the  driving  current  pulse.    Although  past  predictions  concerning  fundamental 
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limits  have  been  outdated  by  technical  progress,  there  still  remains  a  finite  time  for 
cores  to  switch.    The  most  optimistic  predictions  indicate  that  switching  times  of  ferrite 

Q 

cores  will  not  be  reduced  below  50  nanoseconds. 

The  delay  time  along  the  sense  windings  is  primarily  due  to  the  inductance  and 
capacitance  of  the  line  and  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  words  and  the  spacing  be- 
tween elements.    By  using  small  cores  and  employing  antisymmetrical  drive  with  center - 
of-the-line  sensing,       it  may  be  possible  to  achieve  20  or  30  nanosecond  delays. 

By  virtue  of  the  nature  of  sensing  amplifiers,  a  delay  is  encountered  between 
input  and  output  which  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  amplifying  stages.    Even  with  the 
use  of  integrated  circuitry,  this  delay  cannot  be  eliminated.    It  is  estimated  that  sense 
amplifier  delay  may  be  in  the  order  of  20  nanoseconds. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen  that  minimum  access  times  will  be  in  the 
order  of  110-120  nanoseconds.    Thus,  if  a  "request-receive-request"  technique  is  em- 
ployed and  if  an  instruction  execution  time  is  in  the  order  of  say  10  nanoseconds,  then 
the  minimum  required  memory  "turn-around"  time  for  any  CPU  is  in  the  order  of  150 
nanoseconds.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  specified  "turn-around"  time  demands  in- 
dependence of  memory  request  source  and  destination. 


5.    MEMORY  REQUEST  CONFLICTS 

If  memory  request  conflicts  are  not  to  be  eliminated  through  software  or  execu- 
tive processor  techniques,  then  hardware  must  resolve  them.    That  such  conflicts  will 
occur  can  be  surmised  from  the  probability  that  they  will  occur.    Thus,  the  probability 
that  two  CPU's  will  address  the  same  memory  bank  if  64  requests  are  made  simultane- 
ously can  be  estimated  by: 

.      .        ......  .  ^^...  64:  1 


;omiici  Del 

cween  ^ 

2    (^FU    S      : 

-  2:62!  -^  ^^2 

64x63 
2x64x64  " 

63 
128  " 

=  0.494  . 

This  of  course  is  too  high  a  probability  to  be  ignored.    The  probability  of  conflict  be- 
tween two  or  more  CPU's  can  be  estimated  from: 
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n-1 
Probability  of  conflict    =     ^ 


p^2     P'(n-P)'"^ 

It  can  be  seen  that  this  expression  yields  a  very  high  probability  of  conflict. 

By  and  large,  three  categories  of  conflicts  can  occur.    In  the  first,  two  or  more 
banks  of  memory  in  a  common  column  are  being  addressed.    These  requests  must  be 
separated  due  to  the  handling  capabilities  of  the  column  read-out  lines  (trunk  lines).    A 
second  category  conflict  is  one  in  which  two  or  more  simultaneous  requests  are  made 
for  information  contained  in  a  common  bank  of  memory  (same  bank,  different  words). 
These  requests  must  be  separated  because  of  the  memory  cycle  time.    In  category  three 
falls  those  conflicts  arising  from  successive  requests  for  information  from  a  common 
bank  occuring  in  an  interval  of  time  less  than  the  memory  cycle  time.    In  this  respect, 
they  are  similar  to  category  two  conflicts  but  must  be  resolved  differently. 


6.    CONFLICT  CHECKER 

The  number  of  conflict  checks  that  must  necessarily  be  made  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  combinations  that  can  be  formed  from  the  total  number  of  simultaneous  re- 
quests taken  two  at  a  time.    Since  the  address  format  permits  separate  selection  of  col- 
umn, row,  and  word,  each  of  these  groupings  may  be  checked  separately  to  determine  if 
conflicts  exists. 

If  all  64  processors  are  permitted  to  address  CM  simultaneously,  the  number 
of  combinations  per  column  that  must  be  checked  for  conflict  is: 

o'i.         D^^  ^  22x63  =  1890  +  126  -  2016  . 


2:62: 


Assuming  that  each  of  these  is  a  two-input  gate,  and  since  each  CPU  can  address  any  one 
of  64  columns,  then  the  total  number  of  gates  needed  is: 

64x2016  =  120960  +  8064  =  129,024  . 

Fewer  gates  are  needed  if  fewer  simultaneous  memory  requests  are  allowed. 
In  general,  the  total  number  of  gates  that  would  be  needed  to  check  for  conflicts  in  any 
one  of  64  columns  is: 


Total  number  of  gates  =  64 
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where      n  =  number  of  simultaneous  memory  requests  allowed.    Thus,  if  16  requests 
were  allowed: 


64 


Total  number  of  gates    =   64    leCg  +76^2 


=  64 


16x15       4x3 

— :; +  — :;— 


[i20  +  e] 


=    64    120  +  6 


64x126  =  8064 


A  plot  of  total  number  of  gates  vs.  number  of  simultaneous  requests  is  shown 
in  Figure  4. 

A  further  advantage  to  be  gained  by  allowing  fewer  simultaneous  requests  is  a 
reduction  in  the  probability  of  conflict.    Thus,  for  16  requests,  the  probability  of  conflict 
between  two  requests  is  reduced  to  0.029.    This  implies  fewer  delays  due  to  conflicts. 
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Figure  4.    Total  Number  of  Gates  vs  Number  of  Simultaneous  Requests  for 

Conflict  Checker 
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Similar  reductions  in  the  number  of  gates  are  obtained  if  checks  are  made  by 
groups.    For  instance,  if  the  64  requests  are  divided  into  four  groups  of  16  requests  each, 
then  each  group  requires  I6C2  =  120  gates.    Therefore,  480  gates  will  be  required  to  de- 
termine whether  conflicts  exist  within  each  grouping.    In  addition,  four  16-input  "or" 
gates  plus  six-2 -input  "and"  gates  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  check.  This  yields 
490  gates  per  column  or  a  total  of  31,360  gates  as  compared  to  129,024  gates  without 
grouping.    However,  regardless  of  the  way  64  requests  are  grouped  for  checking  purposes, 
the  probability  of  conflict  will  remain  unchanged. 

If  the  number  of  simultaneous  requests  is  reduced,  a  "time-sharing"  scheme 
may  be  employed  to  maintain  the  required  "turn-around"  time.    Thus,  64  simultaneous 
requests  at  60  nanosecond  intervals  permits  a  CPU  "turn-around"  time  of  60  nano- 
seconds.   Similarly,  32  simultaneous  requests  at  30  nanosecond  intervals  maintains  the 
CPU  "turn-around"  time.    In  general,  the  following  relation  holds  true: 

64  r  9 

N  -      "^^    q   =   l.OTxlO^T 

60x10'^ 

where      N  -  number  of  simultaneous  memory  requests,  and  T   =  interval  between  re- 
quests. 

Ideally,  for  a  64x64  matrix  of  memory  banks,  64xr  should  equal  the  memory 
cycle  time  so  that  there  is  minimum  latency  time  in  data  flow.    Thus,  64r  =  T   where 
T  =  memory  cycle  time.    Relating  cycle  time  and  number  of  simultaneous  requests  for 
60  nanosecond  "turn-around"  time  yields: 


N  = 


60x10"^ 


As  has  been  shown,  it  is  advantageous  to  reduce  the  number  of  simultaneous 
requests  both  from  a  probability  standpoint  and  from  a  hardware  standpoint.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  to  do  so  would  require  a  reduction  in  the  memory  cycle  time  if  the  CPU 
"turn-around"  time  is  to  be  maintained.    It  may  be  argued  that  the  faster  memories 
would  increase  the  cost.    However,  the  increased  memory  cost  would  be  offset  by  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  the  hardware  necessary  for  the  conflict  checker. 

A  re-examination  of  Figure  1  reveals  that  the  memories  previously  chosen  for 
consideration  are  still  applicable.    However,  the  faster  memory  should  now  be  chosen 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  gates  required  for  the  conflict 
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checker.    Thus,  choosing  the  1/is  memory  in  a  64x64  array  with  4096  words  per  bank 
allows  16  simultaneous  requests  for  memory  at  15  nanosecond  intervals. 


7.    MEMORY  ADDRESSING  -  THE  TIME-SHARING  SYSTEM 

The  "time-sharing"  scheme  for  memory  addressing  is  illustrated  in  Figures 
5A  and  5B.    Thirty-two  CPU's  are  permitted  to  enter  their  requests  simultaneously  onto 
a  "belt"  network.    Sixteen  of  these  requests  are  processed  during  the  first  "slot"  inter- 
val while  the  remaining  sixteen  requests  are  moving  along  the  belt.    These  requests  are 
processed  in  the  second  interval.    Thirty-two  more  requests  are  then  entered  onto  the 
belt  with  sixteen  requests  being  processed  in  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  intervals.    The 
sequence  then  repeats  with  the  original  thirty-two  CPU's  issuing  new  requests  providing 
no  conflicts  have  occurred.    In  this  manner,  every  processor  is  permitted  to  make  mem- 
ory requests  at  60  nanosecond  intervals. 

This  "belt"  configuration  lends  itself  to  conform  with  physical  distances  which 
may  occur  between  processing  units.    Processing  units  associated  with  each  group  are 
separated  by  a  5 -nanosecond  delay  line  which  may  be  realized  with  a  co-ax  cable  approx- 
imately 3.5  feet  long.    (RG62/U  co-ax  cable  has  a  propagation  delay  of  1.2  to  1.5  nano- 
seconds per  foot.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "belt"  is  continuous.  At  the  same  time  that  the  address 
bits  are  sent  to  their  respective  decodes,  they  start  a  journey  through  a  delay  line  with 
their  destination  being  one  stage  further  up  the  belt.  This  journey  will  take  a  minimum 
of  60  nanoseconds.  However,  this  journey  will  be  prematurely  terminated  if  no  conflict 
exist.  Conversely,  should  a  conflict  occur,  each  CPU  involved  in  the  conflict  moves  up 
one  stage  of  "priority"  and  gets  a  chance  to  reissue  its  request  at  60  nanosecond  inter- 
vals. Although  priority  has  been  arbitrarily  established  in  favor  of  CPU's  associated 
with  the  upper  stages  of  the  belt,  these  CPU's  cannot  issue  new  requests  until  conflicts 
have  been  resolved. 

Each  half  of  each  stage  of  the  belt  is  identical,  employing  one  inverter,  two 
three-input  "nand"  circuits,  and  one  three-input  "nor"  circuit.    Such  a  functional  block  is 
shown  in  Figure  6  and  requires  10  pins  and  14  base-emitter  junctions.    These  require- 
ments are  completely  compatible  with  present-day  integrated  circuit  devices  and  there- 
fore should  be  realizable  in  integrated  circuit  form.    Two  modules  per  stage  per  bit 
would  be  required  and  since  there  are  sixteen  stages  and  twenty-four  bits,  768  modules 
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SCHEMATIC  DIAGRAM  OF  BASIC  LOGIC  BLOCK 
Figure  6.    Basic  Address  Time-Sharing  Logic  Block 

would  be  needed.  At  present-day  prices  for  integrated  circuitry  ($0.50  per  transistor 
circuit),  this  module  should  cost  $7.00.  Therefore,  total  cost  for  these  modules  would 
be  $5376. 

It  is  essential  that  each  module  have  propagation  delays  which  are  maintained 
within  fairly  narrow  boundaries  and  that  these  delays  are  uniform  from  module  to  mod- 
ule.   Use  of  integrated  circuitry  for  this  module  should  produce  uniformity  of  parameters 
within  the  module  and  insure  consistency  of  propagation  delays  from  module  to  module. 
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The  use  of  emitter -follower  current-switching  logic  should  provide  for  fairly  large  fan- 
outs  and  constant  power  requirements. 

Different  categories  of  conflict  requires  that  reissuance  of  memory  requests  be 
delayed  different  intervals  of  time.    Therefore,  two  separate  paths  are  provided  on  the 
belt.    The  short  path  provides  a  delay  of  60  nanoseconds  and  is  applicable  where  a  con- 
flict exists  because  of  trunk  line  handling  capability.    This  condition  is  fostered  by  two 
requests  for  the  same  column  but  different  rows.    The  long  path  provides  a  delay  of  Ijus 
and  is  applicable  where  two  requests  are  made  for  information  contained  in  a  common 
memory  bank.    The  selection  of  the  proper  path  is  controlled  by  the  conflict  checker  and 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  network  of  Figure  7.    Such  a  module  may  be  fabricated  in 
integrated  form  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5.00.    Fifteen  modules  per  bit  would  be  needed 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1,800. 
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Figure  7.     Long  and  Short  Path  Switching  Network 
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8.    THE  CONFLICT  CHECKER 

As  has  been  shown  previously,  with  16  requests  for  memory  being  made  simul- 
taneously, 120  checks  per  column  would  necessarily  be  made  to  determine  if  any  two  re- 
quests are  in  conflict.    This  would  normally  require  120  two-input  gates  per  column. 

However,  fewer  gates  would  be  needed  if  conflict  checks  are  made  in  groups.     Thus 

8x7 
2  groups  of  8  requests  would  require  2x8C2  +  2C2  =  2x-»— +  1  =  57  gates;  4  groups  of  4  re- 

4x3    4x3 
quests  would  require  4x4C2  +  4C2  =4x-p-  +  — ^  =  30  gates.    It  is  obvious  that  fewer  gates 

are  required  if  4  groups  of  4  requests  are  used  for  checking  purposes. 

A  close  examination  of  the  nature  of  conflicts  reveals  that  no  word  conflict  can 
occur  without  a  bank  conflict,  and  no  bank  conflict  can  occur  without  a  trunk  (column) 
conflict.    Therefore,  the  sequence  in  determining  conflicts  should  be  trunk,  bank,  and 
word. 

The  output  of  each  stage  of  the  address  selection  "belt"  is  applied  to  a  decoding 
network.    Trunk,  bank,  and  word  selections  are  decoded  separately.    The  six-bit  trunk 
selection  decodes  into  64  outputs  (2     -  64).    The  decoding  mechanism  is  a  six-input  "nand" 
gate.    Each  bit  of  the  trunk  address  must  be  applied  to  32  gates.    If  the  fan-out  capabili- 
ties of  the  driving  modules  is  limited  to  five,  then  a  minimum  of  seven  drivers  per  bit 
would  normally  be  needed.    However,  only  four  drivers  per  bit  would  be  needed  if 
"current-sharing"  techniques  are  employed.        The  driver  fan-out  module  is  shown  in 
Figure  8  and  may  be  fabricated  in  integrated  circuit  form  for  $3.00  per  module.    Since 
24  bits  would  be  used  per  address  decode,  twenty-four  such  modules  would  be  used  at  a 
total  cost  of  $72. 

The  total  number  of  decoding  gates  needed  is  64x16x4  =  4096.    If  each  six-input 
"nand"  gate  may  be  fabricated  in  integrated  circuit  form  for  $4.00,  then  the  cost  of  the 
decoding  mechanism  would  be  $16,384. 

Checking  for  trunk  conflicts  in  groups  of  four  may  be  accomplished  in  seven 
gates  per  group  per  trunk.    Although  there  are  eleven  combinations  that  will  produce 
conflicts  (4C2  +  4C3  +  4C4  =  -y-  +    ^  ^     +  J^J^^  =  6  +  4  +  1  =  11),  only  combinations  of 
two  need  be  checked.    That  this  is  so  is  evidenced  by  a  reduction  of  the  Boolean  expres- 
sion for  the  eleven  combinations. 

ABCD  +  ABCD  +  ABCD  +  ABCD  +  ABCD  +  ABCD  +  ABCD  +  ABCD  +  ABCD 

+  ABCD  +  ABCD  =  AB  +  AC  +  AD  +  BC  +  BD  +  CD  . 
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Figure  8.   Driver  Fan-Out  Module 

The  trunk  conflict  checker  is  shown  in  Figure  9,  can  be  integrated  and  should 
cost  approximately  $18  per  module.    Five  modules  per  trunk  would  be  needed,  and  a 
similar  amount  for  each  bank.    Therefore,  18x5x64x2  =  $11,520  would  be  the  cost  for  the 
conflict  checker.   No  conflict  checks  are  made  for  word  selection  since  the  occurrence 
of  both  trunk  and  bank  conflicts  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  that  two  requests  have 
been  made  for  a  common  bank  of  memory. 


9.    TRUNK-BANK  SELECTION 

Having  detected  that  a  trunk  conflict  exists,  it  remains  to  be  determined  which 
trunk-bank  combination  will  be  selected.    In  effect,  a  priority  must  be  established.    The 
addressing  "belt"  priority  has  arbitrarily  been  established  so  that  the  uppermost  stage 
(Decode  A  of  Figure  5)  has  preference  in  cases  of  conflict. 

It  will  be  noted  that  sixteen  memory  requests  are  made  simultaneously  and  that 
these  requests  are  divided  into  four  groups  of  four  requests  each.  Therefore,  priority 
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Figure  9.    Trunk  Conflict  Checker 

for  each  group  may  be  established  by  the  Boolean  expression  A  +  AB  +  ABC  +  ABCD. 
This  expression  is  one  of  exclusivity  and  establishes  that  one  and  only  one  decode  will  be 
recognized. 

The  priority  system  requires  that  each  trunk  decode  be  combined  with  its  cor- 
responding bank  decode  in  such  a  manner  that  one  and  only  one  trunk-bank  combination 
be  selected  for  each  trunk  selected.    This  implies  that  satisfaction  be  obtained  for  the 
Boolean  expression: 

TxBx  =  TxaBxa  +  TxaTxbBxb  +  TxaTxbTxcBxc  +  TxaTxbTxcTxdBxd  . 
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The  expression  is  satisfied  by  the  network  of  Figure  10.    This  scheme  requires 
that  every  trunk  priority  signal  be  gated  with  every  bank  decode.    Consequently,  4096 
such  networks  must  be  fabricated.    The  trunk-bank  selection  module  may  be  fabricated 
in  integrated  circuit  form  for  approximately  $6.00.    Since  4096  modules  are  needed,  the 
total  cost  for  these  modules  would  be  $24,576.    In  addition,  64  fan-out  modules  per  trunk 
would  be  needed  for  a  total  of  2x32x64  =  4096  modules.    Therefore,  an  additional  cost  of 
$12,288  will  be  incurred. 

The  scheme  for  selection  of  the  proper  word  within  the  selected  bank  is  not 
taken  up  in  this  report.    It  is  felt  that  such  a  scheme  is  dependent  on  the  organization  of 
the  memory  bank  (i.e.  word  organized,  bit  organized,  etc.). 


10.    DATA  DISTRIBUTION 

The  basic  scheme  for  information  distribution  consists  of  a  series  of  "conveyer 
belts",  one  belt  for  each  bit  of  the  data  (information)  word  and  one  belt  for  each  bit  of  the 
operand.    Hence,  a  total  of  90  belts  would  be  used.    Each  belt  is  essentially  a  delay  line 
of  64  stages  (one  stage  for  each  CPU)  with  provision  for  entering  and  exiting  at  each 
stage  when  appropriate.   Data  enters  the  belt  from  CM  by  means  of  a  "trunk"  line  con- 
sisting of  64  cables.    Each  trunk  line  is  assigned  a  specific  entry  point  on  the  belt. 
Trunk  lines  carry  data  from  specified  CM  reservoirs.    Since  there  are  to  be  64  reser- 
voirs, 64  trunk  lines  would  be  used,  each  entering  a  different  stage  of  the  belt.  Likewise, 
each  CPU  may  enter  data  on  the  belt  at  specified  points.    Exit  from  the  belt  may  be  made 
from  each  stage  and  may  be  directed  either  to  CM  or  to  a  CPU.    Data  travelling  on  the 
belt  moves  at  the  rate  of  15  nanoseconds  per  stage.    Therefore,  to  traverse  the  entire 
belt  would  require  approximately  1  microsecond.    (This  is  the  cycle  time  of  a  memory 
bank.)   Data,  once  entered  on  the  belt,  must  make  one  complete  trip  around  the  belt  and 
is  then  removed  from  the  belt.    This  insures  that  each  CPU  has  access  at  15  nanosecond 
intervals  to  any  information  placed  on  the  belt.    Thus,  the  longest  that  any  CPU  must 
wait  for  requested  data  would  be  1  microsecond  from  the  time  that  the  data  is  placed  on 
the  belt.    Conversely,  the  shortest  wait  is  45  nanoseconds.    (See  Figure  11.) 

At  the  same  time  that  data  is  entered  on  the  "data  belt",  the  operand  is  entered 
on  the  "address  belt".    In  effect,  each  word  carries  with  it  its  own  address  thus  identify- 
ing itself.    The  address  so  entered  is  checked  by  each  CPU  for  equivalence  of  address, 
thus  identifying  the  information  it  requested.    The  information  is  then  routed  to  either 
the  CPU  (fetch)  or  to  CM  (store),    (See  Figure  12.) 
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Since  each  CPU  may  enter  data  on  the  belt  or  accept  data  from  the  belt,  by 
proper  selection  of  instructions,  one  CPU  may  be  made  to  communicate  with  another. 
Likewise,  since  CM  may  enter  data  on  the  belt  or  accept  data  from  the  belt,  relocation 
of  information  with  CM  may  be  accomplished. 

Data  and  address  belts  operate  somewhat  asynchronously.    (See  Figure  13). 
Data  enters  the  belt  only  when  the  belt  is  free  of  pertinent  information.   The  address  belt 
detects  whether  a  "store"  or  "fetch"  tag  is  present  and  if  neither  is  present  generates  a 
signal  to  clear  both  data  and  address  belts.   Additionally,  the  "address"  belt  detects  at 
each  stage  whether  the  address  on  the  belt  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  entered  at  the 
particular  stage.   If  equivalence  is  found,  then  the  data  has  made  one  trip  around  the  belt 
and  so  can  be  removed  from  the  belt.    Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  have  data  entering  the 
belt  at  different  stages  and  at  different  times  and  allow  all  CPU's  to  access  this  data  at 
will. 

Since  the  transmission  time  of  the  belt  must  be  precisely  maintained  in  order  to 
control  the  flow  of  information  on  to  and  from  the  belt,  each  stage  propagation  delay  must 
be  maintained  within  rather  narrow  limits.    This  would  be  accomplished  thru  the  use  of 
a  cable  between  stages  whose  length  would  be  determined  so  as  to  maintain  the  necessary 
delay  times.   Additionally,  the  belt  would  be  reclocked  periodically,  say  every  eight 
stages,  so  as  to  maintain  proper  pulse  width,  height,  and  timing.    This  pulse  forming  net- 
work would  have  a  propagation  delay  equal  to  that  of  the  delay  line  and  therefore  may  be 
substituted  for  it  in  the  chain. 

Each  stage  of  the  data  distribution  belt  is  identical  except  for  the  signals  applied 
to  its  terminal  points.   It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  data  flow  path  utilizes  the  same  logic 
circuitry  as  that  in  the  memory  selection  belt.    Thus,  both  belts  may  be  made  sufficiently 
modular  so  as  to  facilitate  minimum  "down"  time  because  of  module  failure.    (See  Fig- 
ure 14.) 

Each  of  the  gates  of  the  distribution  belts  are  considered  to  have  a  propagation 
delay  of  5  nanoseconds  except  for  the  "exclusively  or"  networks  which  have  10  nano- 
seconds.  It  is  expected  that  such  delays  can  be  realized  at  the  present  time  (see  Fair- 
child  CTjLiL)  and  that  shorter  delay  times  will  be  realized  in  the  future.    Consequently, 
if  we  consider  that  gate  propagation  delays  may  uniformly  be  held  to,  say,  2  nanoseconds, 
then  one  trip  ai'ound  the  belt  can  be  accomplished  in  256  nanoseconds.    At  this  point,  we 
have  just  about  reached  the  limit  of  maximum  instruction  execution  rates. 
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11.    DATA  AND  ADDRESS  DISTRIBUTION  BELT  OPERATION 

With  reference  to  Figures  11-14,  assume  that  CPU  No.  3  has  called  for  infor- 
mation from  CM  reservoir  No.  1  and  that  this  data  has  been  extracted  and  now  appears 
on  "CM  read  trunk  line  No.  1".   At  some  time   t  =  -5  a  "stage  1  alert"  signal  had  been 
generated  so  that  Gl  of  the  data  belt  allows  the  information  to  pass  at   t  =  0    in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fetch  signal  (R).    At  the  same  time   (t  =  0),    the  address  corresponding  to  this 
information  is  passed  through  G25  of  the  address  belt.    At   t  =  10,    the  data  appears  at 
the  input  to  the  delay  line  and  is  available  to  GIO.    The  address  is  available  to  both 
"exclusively  or"  gates  of  stage  1  on  the  address  belt.    One  of  the  exclusively  or  gates 
checks  equivalence  of  the  address  on  the  belt  with  that  requested  by  CPU  No.  4  and  since 
CPU  No.  4  did  not  call  for  this  data,  no  "stage  4"  alert  signal  can  be  generated.     The 
other  "exclusively  or"  network  checks  equivalence  with  the  address  requested  by  CPU 
No.  3.    Since  this  data  had  been  called  for  by  CPU  No.  3,  an  "equivalence"  signal  out  of 
the  e.o.  will  result  at   t  =  20.     By  this  time,  the  data  has  passed  through  the  delay  line 
on  the  data  belt  and  through  G5.     At   t  =  25   the  data  is  available  to  Gil  and  the  address 
is  available  to  both  e.o.'s  of  stage  2.    The  "equivalence"  signal  now  is  at  the  output  of 
G31.   Neither  e.o.  of  stage  2  can  generate  an  "equivalence"  signal  since  neither  CPU 
No.  4  nor  CPU  No.  5  have  requested  the  data.    At   t  =  30,  the  data  has  passed  through 
the  delay  line  of  stage  3,  the  address  has  passed  through  its  corresponding  delay  line, 
and  the  "equivalence"  signal  has  reached  the  input  of  G34  having  passed  through  an  in- 
verter which  adds  5  nanoseconds  of  delay.     At   t  =  35,  the  data  is  at  the  input  to  G9,  the 
address  is  at  the  input  to  G24,  and  the  "equivalence"  signal  is  at  the  output  of  G34.     At 
t  =  40,  the  data  is  available  to  G12,  the  address  is  available  to  the  e.o.'s  of  stage  3  and 
the  "equivalence"  signal  is  at  the  output  of  the  inverter  following  G34.    This  signal  is  the 
"stage  No.  3  accept"  signal  which  appears  at  G12  of  the  data  belt.    Therefore,  the  data  is 
passed  through  G12  and  passes  on  to  CPU  No.  3  at   t  =  45,    and  the  transfer  of  data  from 
CM  to  CPU  No.  3  has  been  accomplished.    Neither  e.o.  of  stage  No.  3  of  the  address  belt 
can  generate  an  "equivalence"  signal  since  neither  CPU  No.  5  nor  CPU  No.  6  have  re- 
quested this  data. 

Both  data  and  address  continue  around  the  belt  in  the  foregoing  manner  until  the 
address  appears  at  the  e.o.'s  of  stage  62.    Here,  address  equivalence  with  that  of  stage 
No.  1  will  be  met  and  a  "stage  1  alert"  signal  will  be  generated  25  nanoseconds  later. 
During  this  time,  the  address  and  data  have  moved  through  two  stages  of  the  belt  and  now 
appear  at  G19  and  G4  respectively.    The  "stage  alert"  signal  is  an  inhibiting  signal  for 
these  gates  and  so  both  address  and  data  are  prohibited  from  further  travel  around  the 
belt.    Hence,  address  and  data  have  made  one  trip  around  the  belt  and  have  then  been 
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removed.      Five  nanoseconds  later  Gl  is  alerted  for  new  data  from  CM  reservoir 
No.  1. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  address  "equivalence"  check  is  made  at  every  stage  of 
the  belt  so  that  should  two  CPU's  request  the  same  data,  it  can  be  accepted  by  each.  For 
instance,  should  CPU  No.  4  request  the  same  data  as  CPU  No.  3,  15  nanoseconds  after 
generating  a  "stage  3  accept"  signal  out  of  the  inverter  following  G34,  a  "stage  4  accept" 
signal  is  generated  out  of  the  inverter  following  G35.    Correspondingly,  should  all  of  the 
CPU's  request  the  same  data,  each  would  receive  it  at  15  nanosecond  intervals. 

Assuming  that  each  CPU  can  make  individual  requests  for  memory,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  each  CPU  to  address  one  of  64  CM  reservoirs.    Consequently,  the  data  belt  and 
address  belt  would  be  carrying  64  words  of  data  and  64  addresses  simultaneously  each 

word  and  address  appearing  at  each  CPU  at  15  nanosecond  intervals.    If  the  CPU  were 

9 
capable  of  accepting  information  at  this  rate,  an  effective  data  transfer  rate  of  4.26x10 

words/sec  would  be  accomplished. 

In  order  to  accomplish  a  CPU-to-CPU  transfer,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a 
CPU  to  call  for  data  from  another  CPU  through  its  instruction  code.    As  a  result,  instead 
of  CM  data  being  entered  on  the  belt,  data  from  the  requested  CPU  would  be  entered 
along  with  its  identifying  address.    The  procedure  for  retrieval  of  the  data  by  the  request- 
ing CPU  would  then  follow  that  of  retrieval  of  data  from  CM.    Thus,  one  CPU  may  com- 
municate with  another. 

A  memory-to-memory  transfer  may  be  accomplished  by  one  CPU  requesting 
data  from  CM  (fetch)  and  then  writing  it  into  CM  (store).     The  minimum  time  for  such  a 
transfer  could  be  90  nanoseconds. 


12.    DATA  DISTRIBUTION  BELT  LIMITATIONS 

Operating  the  conveyer  belt  at  its  maximum  efficiency  implies  that  64  words 
may  be  placed  on  the  belt  every  microsecond.    This  is  true  because  of  the  restriction 
that  data  placed  on  the  belt  must  make  one  complete  trip  before  being  removed.    Hence, 
if  the  belt  is  full,  no  further  data  may  be  inserted  until  there  is  a  free  "slot".    This  can- 
not occur  until  data  is  removed  from  the  belt  at  the  end  of  its  trip.    On  this  basis,  a 
CPU  request  for  memory  data  (fetch)  may  be  made  only  once  every  microsecond.    How- 
ever, a  CPU  may  remove  data  from  the  belt  every  15  nanoseconds.    Therefore,  64  words 
may  be  transferred  to  any  CPU  from  the  belt  within  one  microsecond.    As  far  as  the 
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CPU  is  concerned,  this  is  an  effective  transfer  rate  of  64x10    words/sec. (or  4.096x10 

bits/sec.) 

If  we  assume  that  only  one  CPU  requests  data  from  central  memory  then,  pro- 
viding the  requests  are  made  from  a  single  reservoir  (but  from  different  banks  within 
the  reservoir),  data  can  enter  the  belt  at  15  nanosecond  intervals.    Again,  64  words  can 
be  fetched  from  memory  within  one  microsecond.    If  the  processor  attempts  to  address 
successive  reservoirs,  then  a  delay  in  entering  the  belt  will  be  experienced  because  of 
previous  data  already  on  the  belt.    For  instance,  assume  CPU  No.  1  requests  central 
memory  data  from  reservoir  No.  1.    This  data  is  entered  on  the  belt  at  some  time  t  =  0, 
Fifteen  nanoseconds  later  CPU  No.  1  requests  central  memory  data  from  reservoir  No.  2, 
This  data  would  be  entered  on  the  belt  at   t  =  15   from  trunk  line  No.  2  except  that  the 
previously  requested  data  has  traversed  one  stage  of  the  belt  in  the  15  nanosecond  inter- 
val and  now  appears  at  stage  2.    Since  the  belt  always  has  priority,  the  second  request 
cannot  enter  until  the  first  request  has  traversed  stage  2.    This  takes  another  15  nano- 
seconds and  therefore  request  2  enters  the  belt  at   t  =  30.    At   t  =  30   another  request  is 
made  and  would  normally  be  entered  at  stage  3.    However,  data  No.  1  is  at  stage  3  and 
data  No.  2  is  in  stage  2.    Therefore,  data  3  must  wait  30  nanoseconds  before  it  can  be 
entered  on  the  belt.    This  occurs  at   t  =  60.    At  this  time  data  No.  1  is  at  stage  5,  data 
No.  2  at  stage  4,  and  data  No.  3  at  stage  3.   Data  No.  4  is  requested  at   t  =  45  but  data 
No.  1  is  at  stage  4  backed  up  by  data  No.  2  and  data  No.  3.    Therefore,  data  No.  4  cannot 
get  on  the  belt  until   t  =  90.    This  continues  until  request  No.  32  is  made  which  cannot 
enter  the  belt  until   t  =  960.    Request  No.  33  enters  at   t  =  995.    As  a  result,  the  effective 
data  transfer  rate  has  been  halved,   (33x10    words/sec.) 

It  turns  out  that  no  matter  how  the  memory  is  addressed  by  a  single  CPU  the 
best  data  transfer  rate  would  be  64  words  every  microsecond  and  this  only  if  the  CPU 
addresses  successive  banks  of  a  single  reservoir. 

Two  CPU's  addressing  two  data  trunks  simultaneously  at  15  nanosecond  inter- 
vals again  can  obtain  an  effective  data  rate  of  only  64  words  per  microsecond.   With  two 
CPU's  working  simultaneously,  the  belt  will  be  filled  in  32  requests  from  each  CPU. 
This  would  take  only  480  nanoseconds  (a  transfer  rate  of  128  words  per  microsecond) 
but  then  the  CPU's  must  wait  another  480  nanoseconds  before  the  33rd  request  is  en- 
tered on  the  belt.  Hence,  the  effective  transfer  rate  is  still  only  64  words  per  microsecond. 

Similarly,  no  matter  how  many  CPU's  make  requests  simultaneously,  an  effec- 
tive transfer  rate  of  no  better  than  64  words  per  microsecond  may  be  obtained  for  a 
single  belt  system. 
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In  order  to  increase  the  rate  of  data  flow  from  CM  to  CPU  either  data  must  be 
transmitted  along  the  belt  at  faster  rates  than  15  nanoseconds  per  stage,  or  each  CPU 
must  be  capable  of  looking  for  data  at  more  than  one  place  on  the  belt. 

As  has  been  indicated,  propagation  time  per  gate  will  probably  not  be  reduced 

below  2  nanoseconds.    Therefore,  the  best  data  transfer  rate  to  be  expected  will  be  64 

words  every  256  nanoseconds  or  250x10    words  per  second.    This  is  about  one-fourth  the 

9 
desired  rate  of  10    words  per  second. 

The  use  of  multiple  belts  would  increase  the  flow  rate,  but  would  add  to  the  cost 

of  the  system.   It  is  estimated  that  a  single  belt  system  for  data  distribution  would  cost 

g 
approximately  $57,000.    In  order  to  increase  the  data  flow  rate  to  10    words  per  second, 

16  belt  systems  would  be  required  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $900,000,    Even  if  the  cost  of 

the  memory  system  were  to  reach  $10    this  would  represent  a  nominal  simi  in  light  of 

the  size,  flexibility,  and  data  flow  rates  that  may  be  achieved.   If  core  stack  cost  were  to 

remain  at  $0.05  per  bit,  the  cost  of  the  electronics  is  only  2%  of  the  cost  of  the  core 

memory. 


13.    CONCLUSIONS 

Investigation  of  the  problems  attendant  to  the  simultaneous  selection  of  multiple 
words  of  information  contained  in  a  large  capacity,  central  memory  and  simultaneous 
distribution  of  this  information  to  appropriate  processing  units  has  indicated  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  system  from  an  engineering  standpoint.    Feasibility  is  predicated  upon 
specifications  outlined  here  for  reference: 

1)  Central  memory  will  contain  16,777,216  words  of  information. 

2)  Each  word  will  be  64  bits  in  length. 

3)  Central  memory  will  be  organized  into  4096  individual  banks  which  will  be 
arranged  in  a  64x64  array  and  each  bank  will  contain  4096  words. 

4)  Processing  units  will  number  64,  and  each  will  have  access  to  any  word  in 
memory. 

5)  Processing  units  will  have  a  "turn-around"  time  of  60  nanoseconds  so  that 

g 

data  transfer  rates  of  1.07x10    words/second  may  be  achieved. 

Primary  effort  has  been  directed  toward  the  logical  design  of  a  memory  ad- 
dressing system  which  will  conform  to  the  outlined  specifications.    However,  the  design 
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is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  memory  addressing  will  not  be  under  control  of  an 

executive  program  nor  will  any  memory-bank/processor  assignment  be  made.    There- 

g 
fore,  it  is  not  expected  that  a  transfer  rate  of  1.07x10    words/sec.  will  be  achieved. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  necessary  components,  a  "time-sharing" 
scheme  for  processors  is  proposed.    The  60  nanosecond  turn-around  time  period  is 
broken  up  into  four  equal  "slots".    Thus,  16  processors  per  time  interval  can  address 
the  memory.    This  allows  each  processor  to  have  a  15  nanosecond  memory  select  "slot" 
time  and  45  nanosecond  "compute"  time.    To  achieve  a  60  nsec.  "turn-around"  time,  it 
is  necessary  that  propagation  delays  of  5  nanoseconds  per  gate  be  obtained  and  main- 
tained rather  precisely.    This  may  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  integrated  circuitry 
now  available  from  manufacturers  (i.e.  Fairchild  CT^L,  and  Motorola  "MECL"). 

The  "time-sharing"  scheme  for  memory  selection  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 
Thirty-two  processors  are  permitted  to  enter  their  requests  simultaneously  onto  a  'Taelt" 
network.    Sixteen  of  these  requests  are  processed  in  the  first  "slot"  interval  while  the 
remaining  sixteen  requests  are  moving  along  the  belt.    These  requests  are  processed  in 
the  second  interval.    Thirty-two  more  requests  are  entered  onto  the  belt  at  the  third  in- 
terval with  sixteen  of  those  requests  being  processed  in  the  fourth  interval.    The  sequence 
then  repeats  with  the  original  thirty -two  processors  issuing  new  requests.    In  this  man- 
ner, every  processor  is  permitted  to  make  memory  requests  at  60  nonosecond  intervals. 

The  "belt"  configuration  lends  itself  to  conform  with  physical  distances  which 
may  occur  between  processing  units.    The  required  five  nanosecond  delay  may  be  real- 
ized with  a  co-ax  cable  which  is  approximately  3.5  feet  long.   (Co-ax  cable  RG62/U  has 
propagation  delay  of  1.2-1.5  nanoseconds/ft.) 

The  "belt"  is  continuous,  but  conflicting  address  requests  remain  on  the  belt 
only  as  long  as  the  conflict  exists.   When  conflicts  exist,  requests  are  transferred  to 
another  stage  on  the  belt.    Hence,  a  priority  system  is  established  for  resolving  conflicts. 
This  priority  system  is  in  descending  order  of  processing  units. 

Three  types  of  conflicts  can  occur  in  the  proposed  system.    The  first  type, 
which  is  called  Class  I,  results  from  the  distribution  scheme  proposed  in  the  last  Pro- 
gress Report.    That  report  described  a  single  "trunk"  line  for  every  64  banks  of  memory. 
Therefore,  Class  I  conflicts  occur  when  in  a  memory  "slot"  interval,  two  or  more  pro- 
cessors request  information  from  different  memory  banks  assigned  to  a  single  "trunk" 
line.    In  this  instance,  requests  must  be  separated  by  15  nanosecond  intervals  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  "trunk"  line  information  handling  capabilities. 
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Class  n  conflicts  result  from  the  selection,  within  a  memory  "slot"  interval,  of 
a  single  bank  of  memory  by  two  or  more  processors.   Such  requests  must  be  separated 
by  a  memory  cycle  time  since  the  condition  is  one  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  extract 
two  or  more  words  from  the  same  bank  of  memory. 

Class  in  conflicts  can  occur  as  the  result  of  addressing  the  same  bank  of  mem- 
ory in  an  interval  of  time  less  than  the  memory  cycle  time.   In  this  respect.  Class  n  and 
Class  ni  conflicts  are  similar.   However,  unlike  Class  II  conflicts  which  necessitate 
specific  request  separation  delays,  request  separation  delays  necessitated  by  Class  III 
conflicts  vary  according  to  the  number  of  memory  "slot"  intervals  between  requests.   A 
scheme  for  resolving  Class  m  conflicts  is  not  included  in  this  report. 

Foremost  in  the  process  of  resolving  conflicts  is  their  detection.    Conflicts  may 
be  broken  into  two  parts;  those  with  trunk  conflicts  but  no  bank  conflict  (Class  I),  and 
those  with  both  trunk  and  bank  conflicts  but  no  word  conflict  (Class  II).   (Class  III  con- 
flicts are  not  under  consideration  at  this  time.) 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  Class  II  conflict  cannot  exist  without  a  Class  I  con- 
flict.   Consequently,  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  any  resolving  scheme  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  detection  of  a  Class  1  conflict  or  more  specifically  upon  the  detection  of  a  trunk 
conflict. 

It  can  readily  be  shown  that  if  no  trunk  conflict  exists,  then  different  banks  of 
memory  are  being  addressed  and  therefore,  each  request  may  be  processed.   However, 
if  a  trunk  conflict  exists,  then  the  class  of  conflict  must  be  determined,  and  a  priority 
established  so  as  to  process  one  request  in  preference  to  the  other.   Additionally,  the 
unprocessed  request  must  be  reissued  at  some  future  time. 

Establishment  of  priority  in  the  proposed  system  is  arbitrary  and  has  been 
chosen  so  that  the  "belt"  appears  to  be  continuous.   In  this  manner,  the  unselected  re- 
quests "shift"  into  succeeding  sections  of  the  belt. 

The  priority  signals  generated  are  combmed  with  the  appropriate  bank  decoue 
outputs  to  obtain  a  trunk/bank  selection.     Thus,    TxBx  =  TxaBxa  +  TxaTxbBxb  + 
TxaTxbTxcBxc  +  TxaTxbTxcTxdBxd.    It  can  be  seen  that  through  this  artifice  the  proper 
memory  bank  has  been  selected.    It  is  also  evident  that  4096  such  tmnk/bank  com- 
binations must  be  established. 

As  yet,  no  scheme  has  been  devised  for  the  selection  of  the  proper  word  within 
the  selected  bank  nor  for  the  detection  of  Class  III  conflicts.   It  is  felt  that  any  scheme 
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for  the  selection  of  the  proper  word  will  be  dependent  upon  the  memory  organization 
(i.e.  linear  select,  bit  oriented,  etc.).    Further  investigation  into  the  detection  and  re- 
solving of  Class  III  conflicts  will  be  made. 

A  cost  estimate  for  the  proposed  system  has  been  made  based  upon  the  use  of 
integrated  circuitry  and  present-day  prices.    The  use  of  integrated  circuitry  would  en- 
hance the  uniformity  of  circuit  parameters  so  as  to  maintain  consistent  propagation  de- 
lays which  are  essential  to  the  system.    It  would  also  help  to  conserve  space  thereby 
reducing  transmission  times.    It  is  not  expected  that  cost  reduction  in  the  manufacture 
of  integrated  circuitry  will  take  as  sharp  a  decline  as  it  has  in  the  past.    However,  it  is 
expected  that  manufacturers  will  place  emphasis  on  larger  logic  arrays  and  increased 
speeds.    This  expectation  is  bolstered  by  conversations  with  representatives  of  various 
manufacturers.    Therefore,  if  the  necessary  components  become  available,  it  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  memory  selection  and  distribution  system,  would  cost  approximately  $10 
In  the  light  of  such  a  large  project  as  proposed,  this  sum  is  nominal. 

It  is  evident  from  the  investigation  that  the  required  specifications  may  be 
achieved  only  if  the  64  processing  units  request  64  different  banks  within  a  memory  cycle 
time.   (At  this  time,  only  memory  cycle  times  of  1  microsecond  are  under  consideration.) 
Should  two  or  more  processing  units  request  information  contained  in  a  common  memory 
bank  within  this  time,  then  transmission  conflicts  occur  which  can  significantly  reduce 
the  data  transmission  rate.    Additionally,  processing  units  should  be  permitted  to  make 
requests  for  memory  information  independently  or  whether  or  not  previous  requests 
have  been  acknowledged.    (If  a  philosophy  of  "request-receive-request"  is  adhered  to, 
then  the  "turn-around"  time  for  a  processor  exceeds  60  nanoseconds  unless  memory 
cycle  times  are  in  the  order  of  20-25  nanoseconds.    This  is  evident  when  co-ax  trans- 
mission delays,  memory  cycle  times  and  circuit  delays  are  accounted  for.)    Therefore, 
software  should  consider  the  practicality  of  memory  requests  by  one  processor  for  use 
by  another  processor.    In  this  manner,  each  processor  may  achieve  its  required  "turn- 
around" time  and  maximum  transfer  rates  may  be  achieved. 

It  is  also  evident  that  unless  software  resolves  the  problem  of  conflicts,  the 

9 
probability  of  achieving  maximum  data  transfer  rate  of  10    words  per  second  is  negli- 
gible.  (If  all  of  the  processing  units  are  permitted  to  address  memory  simultaneously 

with  the  probability  of  any  unit  selecting  a  particular  address  being    1/77,    then  the  prob- 

2  64' 

ability  of  two  units  selecting  the  same  address  will  be    I/77    x  aCo  =  1/4096  x  „,p' , 
64x63       4032  ^.oz. 

~  9  4nQfi  =  01Q0  -  0.49.    This  implies  a  conflict  every  120  nanoseconds  which,  assuming 

that  conflicts  may  be  resolved  within  60  nanoseconds,  will  reduce  information  transfer 
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rates  to  0.54x10    words /sec.)    It  is  obvious  that  if  account  is  taken  of  the  probability  of 

two  or  more  unit  requests  for  the  same  memory  bank,  that  conflicts  are  an  almost  cer- 

g 
tainty.  It  is  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  data  transfer  rates  of  1.07x10    words/sec. 

cannot  be  achieved  unless  1)  a  philosophy  of  "request-receive-request"  is  discarded  and 
2)  processing  units  make  requests  under  control  of  an  executive  program  so  as  to  elim- 
inate conflicts  or  are  assigned  specific  banks  with  which  to  communicate. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  cost  of  integrated  circuits  will  experience  as  sharp  a 
decline  in  the  next  decade  as  it  has  in  the  past  two  years.    However,  some  reduction  in 
cost  can  be  expected  as  manufacturers  gain  larger  yields  through  improved  technology. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  we  are  demanding  greater  speeds  for  oiir  system,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  these  increases  in  yield  would  be  offset.    As  a  result,  no  large  reduction  in  cost 
would  obtain  unless  significant  breakthroughs  are  made  in  device  technology  and  manu- 
facturing processes. 

It  is  appropriate  to  make  some  estimates  on  the  cost  of  the  memory  itself.    At 
present-day  prices,  4096  words  of  core  memory  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15K  to 
$20K.    This  fixes  the  cost  per  bit  at  about  $.05  to  $.06.    These  prices  can  be  significantly 
reduced  if  very  large  quantities  are  purchased.    Assuming  the  cost  per  bit  to  be  reduced 
to  $.01  because  of  the  large  quantity  required  for  the  proposed  system,  then  the  cost  of 
a  16  million  word  memory  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  million  dollars.    This 
does  not  include  the  electronics  to  run  this  memory.    If  this  expenditure  represents  say 
one-third  to  one-half  the  total  cost  of  the  memory  system  (which  is  not  unlikely),  then  we 
are  talking  about  an  expenditure  of  20  to  30  million  dollars  for  a  memory  system.    This 
does  not  include  costs  for  such  things  as  CPU's,  display  systems,  controllers,  etc. 
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This  report  was  prepared  as  an  account  of 
Government  sponsored  work.   Neither  the 
United  States,  nor  the  Commission,  nor  any 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Commission: 

A.  Makes  any  warranty  or  representation, 
express  or  Implied,  with  respect  to  the 
accuracy,  completeness,  or  usefulness  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  report, 
or  that  the  use  of  any  Information, 
apparatus,  method,  or  process  disclosed 
in  this  report  may  not  infringe  privately 
owned  rights ;  or 

B.  Assumes  any  liabilities  with  respect  to 
the  use  of,  or  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  any  information,  apparatus, 
method,  or  process  disclosed  in  this 
report. 

As  used  in  the  above,  "person  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission"  Includes  any  employee  or 
contractor  of  the  Commission,  or  employee  of 
such  contractor,  to  the  extent  that  such  em- 
ployee 'or  contractor  of  the  Commission,  or 
employee  of  such  contractor  prepares,  dis- 
seminates, or  provides  access  to,  any  infor- 
mation pursuant  to  his  employment  or  contract 
with  the  Commission,  or  his  employment  with 
such  contractor. 
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